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The Cleveland Scene: Cooperation and Growth 


By Fern Long, Supervisor, 
Adult Education Department, 
Cleveland Public Library 


Cleveland has been from time to time a forcing 
bed for social experiments which, after a period, 
cease being experiments and become routine ac- 
tivities there and in other places. In the commu- 
nity’s civic climate there is something that en- 
courages the growth of new ways to promote the 
welfare of its inhabitants. It is impossible to 
define the elements which go to create that climate, 
and one sees only the results of the fact that it 
exists. 

Certainly, though, even a casual observer would 
instantly note that one of its concomitants is 
the strong spirit of cooperation which pervades 
the undertaking of projects in the fields of health, 
welfare, and education. What is generally true in 
these areas is specifically true in those fields which 
concern the aging portion of its population. In 
tracing development here, an organic growth 
is clearly discernible. Logically one effort has led 
to another; out of each established experiment 
grew others which in turn established themselves 
and in time outgrew the experimental phase. 

One can at least start the account of Cleveland’s 
work with older people chronologically, although 
4 point comes when the threads of time become 
80 intertwined that it is impossible to untangle 
them. The agency which was first to explore this 
field was the Benjamin Rose Institute, established 
in 1908 by the legacy of a man who gave his 
ame to the organization, and who was farsighted 
beyond his contemporaries. However, what he 
’aw—and wished to ameliorate—was the tragedy 
of economic insufficiency in old age, and for many 


years his bequest was administered in this spirit 
by a specified board of 15 women who had, a 
local newspaper said in 1909, “a quality of mercy 
and who would not get excited.” 

Until 1930 the Institute followed literally the 
lines indicated by its founder, but in that year 
Margaret Wagner became its director, and new 
developments soon appeared. She introduced mod- 
ern case work techniques; she saw the need for 
special medical care for older people, and in- 
stituted a program to meet that need; she saw 
the lack of adequate nursing home care, and took 
steps not only to found decent homes under the 
aegis of the Institute but also to promote a pro- 
gram leading to the reform of nursing home 
conditions throughout the city; she sensed early 
the dearth of proper housing for older people, and 
founded residences which offered a pleasant and 
stimulating environment to those who lived there. 

All this started in the 1930’s and had a con- 
tinuous development in the years that followed. 
As Miss Wagner says, “The seed which produced 
the Benjamin Rose Hospital (a model hospital for 
the old and chronically ill, opened in 1953) was 
sown when the medical program was instituted 
in 1933.” Most dramatic of the projects, it typifies 
the Benjamin Rose Institute and its growth in 
service. 

Also in the 1930’s, the Institute’s staff began to 
feel the real need for old-age clubs, having ob- 
served a relationship between loneliness and 
physical deterioration. However, it was not until 
1940 that actual steps were taken to experiment in 
that field. In that year Oskar Schulze, fleeing the 
Nazis, arrived in Cleveland. He had been Director 
of Publie Welfare in Leipzig, and had seen Golden 
Age clubs in operation there. He offered to or- 








ganize groups of older people and conduct pro- 
grams for them. Through the cooperation of a 
settlement house, the first such group was formed. 
In 1941 the Golden Age Club movement was 
launched, and we all know now that it was the 
beginning of an avalanche. 

Mr. Schulze left Cleveland in 1948, and at that 
point the work with the Golden Age clubs was 
transferred to the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 
This is the organization which has become the 
focal point of work with older people in Greater 
Cleveland. In 1944 Lucia Bing started to devote 
part of her time at the Welfare Federation to this 
area, and in 1945 she started the Committee on 
Older Persons, which provides the city with an 
information clearing house, as well as with a body 
of support for any projects undertaken which con- 
cern older people. On this Committee are repre- 
sented all the organizations which conduct any 
kind of activity with or for older people, and of 
course its membership includes community repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Welfare Federation. 

With the foundation of this Committee, work 
with older people took new strides forward. In 
1945 the first community-wide Golden Age Hobby 
Show was held, sponsored by the Welfare Federa- 
tion, the Benjamin Rose Institute, the Cleveland 
Press and the Health Museum. This has become 
an annual event, with changes in location and 
sponsorship, and was the inspiration for the 
Homecrafters Shop, an independent enterprise 
which provides a sales outlet for products made 
by older people. 

This same Committee on Older Persons, work- 
ing with the Women’s City Club and the Council 
of Church Women, started a study of condition 
at the county infirmary. A committee of volun 
teer women descended upon the out-dated, gloomy 
infirmary and revolutionized it. Through their 
efforts rooms were painted in cheerful colors, 
meals became more nourishing, patients were 
visited and soon became sociable and regained 
will to live. Directly traceable to those efforts is 
the new model hospital for the chronically ill- 
Highland View—to build which a _ $5,000,000 
bond issue was voted. 

In 1953, under the name of the Health and 
Happiness Institute, the first local conference for 
older people themselves was held. This has be- 
come an annual event, and in recent years has 
been co-sponsored by the Welfare Federation, the 
Junior League and the Senior Council. On these 
occasions some 500 older people gather together 
to discuss the questions and problems which most 
closely concern them 

Meantime, Lucia Bing had left the Welfare 
Federation and Mildred Barry was now direct- 
ing the work of the Committee on Older Persons. 


Because it was felt that men and women facin 
retirement could use a guide to community re 
sources which would help them orient themselye 
to unaccustomed leisure, one of the first project; 
she furthered was the publication of an attractiy 
brochure, Adventures in Later Living, which 
listed and described all Cleveland’s educationg 
and recreational resources. 

This booklet was produced with the joint spon. 
sorship of the Occupational Planning Committe 
of the Welfare Federation, headed by Helen Rap. 
dall. This Committee concerns itself, among other 
things, with preretirement problems, and with 
the ways of helping older women enter or reenter 
the labor market. For example, it conducts a 
Career Clinic for Older Women Workers. 

Very soon, as this field of work with older 
people was further explored, it became obvious 
that one of the basic needs was for gainful em- 
ployment in the later years. The Vocational Guid- 
ance Center for Older People was accordingly 
instituted by the Welfare Federation, under the 
direction of Paul Wilson, whose duty it is t 
counsel, though not actually to find work for 
those who come to him 

soon after the Golden Age Club movement 
started, visions of Golden Age Centers began t 
dance in the heads of the workers. The Jewis! 
Golden Age Lounge, directed by Irving Lerner 


was the first full-time center in Cleveland. Then, 
in 1954, the Golden Age Center sponsored by th 
Welfare Federation came into being. Located or 
the first floor of a housing project for olde 
people, a host of varied activities go forward there 
under the direction of James Woods. An army 0! 
hardworking volunteers is constantly available t 


help, marshalled by Lucia Bing, now director 0! 
volunteers at the Center 

Also growing out of the Golden Age Ciub movs 
ment has been a successful camping venture. Th 
camp owned by the city is made available for 
older campers after the regular season. At pres- 
ent, a committee is at work to make availabik 
more Golden Age camping facilities 

In 1946, Mrs. Bing expressed the wish to see 
established in Cleveland a project of adult edu- 
cation for older people, and approached the Cleve- 
land Public Library with the suggestion that its 
Adult Education Department institute a special 
program for older people. The Live Long and 
Like It Library Club was the result, and at its 
weekly large meetings and in smaller groups the 
opportunity for informal adult education has been 
made available to hundreds of older men and 
women. Through its Judd Fund Division, the 
Library also delivers books directly to the homes 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.: Cooperation 
Between a Neighborhood Council 
And Local Public Agencies 


An excellent example of lay citizens and local 
health and welfare agencies working in close 
operation is seen in the Senior Citizen Program 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Navy Yard Neighbor- 
hood Council. A joint report by Mrs. Joseph W. 
Ferris, president of the Council and Simon 
Podair, chairman of its Senior Citizens activities, 
describes the program in some detail. 

The program has been in operation since 1955 
inan area in which the combined public housing 
projects have a senior citizen population of well 
ver 800. Its most significant feature is that each 
agency makes its contribution within its regular 
framework and not as a part of a 

Thus, agency makes aVail- 
facilities it may have to help meet 
and recreational 
their middle and 


lay-to-day 
special project each 
able Whatever 
the health, social, educational 
residents in 


needs of district 
later years 

The basis of the program is a group of senior 
organized by a planning committee of 
local agencies, spearheaded by the Sub-Committee 
n Auxiliary Services of the Mayor’s Advisory 
Committee for the Aged and the Navy Yard Dis- 
trict Neighborhood Council. The group meets 
weekly in the Walt Whitman Publie Library, a 
ocal branch of the Brooklyn Public Library. In 
addition to providing meeting space, the Library 
§ assisting programming. The Brooklyn 
horough office of the New York City Department 
f Health, the New York City Department of 
Welfare, and the New York City Department of 
Hospitals, through Cumberland Hospital, played 
mportant parts in the organization of the pro- 
gram and are involved in current planning. The 
ther agencies participating include the Brooklyn 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, through the 
Ft. Greene District Health Committee, the New 
York City Housing Authority, through the man- 
agers of Ft. Greene and Farragut Houses, and 
Willoughby House Settlement. 

The Junior Lay Advisory Board of Cumberland 
Hospital and the Junior Committee for Senior 
Uitizens, composed of students of George West- 
inghouse Vocational High School of Brooklyn 
lave also rendered services of importance. 

Activities of the senior citizens group include: 
monthly birthday parties; summer outings; film 
showings and discussions on topics of interest; 
health education programs based on the needs of 
the group, such as, care of the feet, heart dis- 
_ diabetes, home safety, general health; and 
‘rendly get-togethers. There is also community 


‘itizens 


WIth 


volunteer work, which, among other activities, 
helps patients at Cumberland Hospital and pro- 
vides visiting services for homebound or bed- 
ridden senior citizens in the neighborhood. Vol- 
unteer activities are under the direction of a 
trained program director functioning through 
the Subcommittee on Auxiliary Services for the 
Aged. 

In addition to assisting in overall planning, 
each agency is responsible for the specialized 
activities that fall within its scope, e.g., Health 
Department for health counseling and health edu- 
cation, Welfare Department for recreational and 
general welfare programs, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary for informational films and discussion 
leaders. 

The agencies working with the group utilize 
as practical an approach as possible in attempt- 
ing to solve daily problems of living. For example, 
referrals of members of the group to the out- 
patient clinics of Cumberland Hospital, the neigh- 
borhood city hospital, are expedited, and the best 
pessible care on problems of physical and mental 
health is provided. The staff of the hospital is 
becoming keenly aware of the value of a warm 
approach to senior citizens. By stressing the 
importance of early detection of disease pre- 
ventive medicine is promoted. Information is 
given to the group about available community 
medical facilities for such detection. 

The membership is stable, with 40 to 50 attend- 
ing the weekly meetings. The sympathetic atti- 
tude of agency representatives has helped con- 
siderably to combat the hostility often expressed 
by senior citizens because of previous community 
apathy toward their problems. Some of the mem- 
bers have. assumed leadership roles by becoming 
officers of the group and active volunteers with 
very gratifying results. Many nationalities com- 
prise the group, with a cooperative and friendly 
spirit prevailing. 

The experience gained, say the authors, points 
to the practical possibility of integrating senior 
citizens activities into the regular programs of 
community agencies in those instances where 
special staff and funds are not immediately avail- 
able. When special staff and funds become 
available the healthy foundation already erected 
by the cooperative efforts of community agencies 
and lay citizens can then be helpful in the expan- 
sion of the program. 


Remember: The Government Printing Of- | 
fice sends out only one expiration notice to | 
Aging. If you don’t send in your renewal 
before the next issue is mailed out, your name | 
is taken off the subscription list. 
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Michigan Celebrates its Tenth 


The University of Michigan’s 10th Anniversary 
Conference on Aging attracted over 500 regis- 
trants to discuss “Free Time: Challenge for Later 
Maturity”. Six major addresses highlighted psy- 
chological aspects, attitudes, education and prep- 
aration for the leisure of later maturity. These 
will be duplicated in answer to requests of the 
conferees. 

The workshop discussions were reflected in “The 
Road to Action” panel presentation. Interviewers 
representing the field of labor, management, edu- 
cation, government and retirees questioned the 
“experts” who served as official observers in each 
of the sessions. 

A newscast “Know It Now’, staged with sound 
and lighting effects, presented leaders from coast 
to coast reporting news from outstanding pro- 
grams in aging. The reports will be mimeo- 
graphed and will furnish a permanent record of 
the year’s major events in aging. 

An unscheduled addition to the agenda was a 
surprise ceremony honoring Dr. Wilma Donahue 
on the 10th anniversary of the Michigan confer- 


ences. Messages from the Governor, heads of fed. 
eral departments and agencies and leaders in the 
field of ag ging here and abroad were read and pre. 
sented in “This is Your Life” fashion. A medg| 
from Mexico, and a resolution “unanimously ap. 
proved”’ by the audience, were presented together 
with a bouquet as a personal tribute from her 
staff. 

Immediately following the conference approxi. 
mately 120 persons participated in the first sem. 
inar of “Aging in the Modern World”, the new 
study-discussion material developed by Dr. Dona. 
hue and Clark Tibbitts under a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education. Requests regarding 
availability of materials and planning future sem. 
inars should be sent to Dr. Donahue, 1510 Rack. 
ham Bldg., Ann Arbor, until full details on the 
distribution have been completed. 


(Cleveland—Continued from page 2) 


of bedridden older patients, as well as to nursing 
homes in which they are being given care. 

One of the latest developments, now only a 
little more than a year old, is the Senior Council, 
founded by Jay Iglauer. Its membe rs are retired 
men and women, or those near retirement, wh 
have occupied executive positions and who have 
accumulated stores of wisdom and experience I 
their areas of specialization. The chief objective 
of the Senior Council is to find, or to create, chan- 
nels through which this wisdom and experience 
may be useful to the community as a whole. 

Another outgrowth of Cleveland’s general con- 
cern with its older people is the Friendly Visitor 
project. This is a corps of women volunteers, 
working with the State Aid for Aged Office, who 
regularly visit homebound recipients of aid. The 
rehabilitative results of the work done by these 
volunteers—all of whom are trained social work- 
ers who left the field when they married—are 
nothing less than dramatic. 

In recent years the Cleveland newspapers too 
have been infected by the general atmosphere of 
concern for the older population, and both the 
Press and the Plain Dealer now include regularly 
special departments devoted to news about the 
activities of our over-sixty citizens. 

A few pertinent statistics will help complete the 
Cleveland picture: Golden Age Center Members, 
440; number of Golden Age Clubs, 57; Council 
Center’s Lounge for Jewish Golden Agers, mem 
bership: 405; Benjamin Rose Institute served 
within a year, 350; number of members on Com- 
mittee on Older Persons and its subcommittees, 
approximately 250; number of exhibitors in 195 
Golden Age Hobby Show, 448; number attending 
1956 G. A. Hobby Show, 3,878 ; number of campers 
annually, 160; Live Long and Like It Library 
Club member ship, 695; number of members in 
Senior Council, 125; number of people reached by 
Friendly Visitors, 167. 
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Little House, Menlo Park, Calif.; 
A Progress Report 


The September 1953 issue of AGING carried, 
as its lead article, an account of Little House, the 
Senior Activities Center in Menlo Park, Calif. 
At that time the project, sponsored by the Penin- 
sila Volunteers Inc., had already gained natton- 
wide attention. The following, written by Mrs. 
A. M. G. Russell and Mr. Leland S. Rosener, Jr., 
of the P.V.I. brings the story up to date. ED. 


Little House, Senior Activity Center in Menlo 

Park, California, continues to assume a major 
responsibility in assisting the older people in the 
community to make positive adjustments to the 
later years and in reorienting them into the full 
‘irclee of community activities. The Center is 
sponsored by the Peninsula Volunteers, Inc., a 
group of women dedicated to fostering projects 
f community welfare. It is situated in Nealon 
Park, a centrally located recreation area in Menlo 
Park. The buildings, designed specifically for use 
by older people, consist of craft rooms for weav- 
ing, ceramics, etc., a library, TV room, lapidary 
and woodworking shops, model kitchen, lending 
itself to both individual and group use, offices, con- 
ference rooms, and two large meeting rooms. The 
plant was built with funds raised by the Penin- 
sula Volunteers, Inc. from their own treasury, 
Little House members, interested friends and 
foundations and was dedicated to the senior citi- 
zens and deeded to the city. 

The original building cost $80,000. A second 
small building including woodworking shop and 
storage area was added at a cost of $6,000. To 
complete the facilities, a final addition is under 
construction at a cost of $38,000. There are 
10,000 square feet in the plant. Outdoor recrea- 
tional activities, such as bocci ball, horseshoe 
pitching, croquet and shuffleboard, completely 
cover the acre of land allotted. 

Membership totals 1250 persons over 50 years 
of age, with monthly attendance of 4000. Eight 
hundred twenty-five, (66%) of the members 
attend regularly, and participate in the various 
activities offered by the center on a continuing 
basis. Of this latter group, 688 (55% of total 
membership) are enrolled in a great variety of 
(lasses and interest groups. The average age is 
6. Members come primarily from Menlo Park 
and from the surrounding cities. The population 
of San Mateo County, according to the 1950 cen- 
‘us, Was 235,659, of whom 46,700 were over 50. 
Census projections indicate that the over 50 group 
rises to over 75,000 in 1960. 

The many activities at Little House may be 


divided into five basic categories: 1) Economic, 
2) Recreation, 3) Education, 4) Physical and 
Mental Health, 5) Community Participation. 

In the economic field, counseling is done in 
housing and employment, and in Social Security. 
The Housing and Employment Bureau is staffed 
five days a week by members of the sponsoring 
agency who have taken a special training course 
and have a business background or college edu- 
cation or both, so that they are particularly fitted 
for this type of service. While all housing needs 
obviously cannot be met, it has been possible to 
meet many urgent demands. 

Employment counseling has proven mutually 
satisfactory for both the employers and the older 
workers. A clinic is held monthly for employers. 
These include the small business owners, person- 
nel managers of larger concerns in the local 
shopping center, heads of employment depart- 
ments of industries and Chamber of Commerce 
representatives. Social Security counseling is 
provided by a representative of the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance who is at Little 
House on a regular schedule for individual inter- 
views. 

Recreation, in its broad sense, has been used 
by Little House as a catalytic agent in its work 
in the field of gerontology. The first grade level, 
or beginning of reintegration, includes such ac- 
tivities as teas, card playing, dancing and cro- 
quet. Field trips to Yosemite Valley and Death 
Valley, as well as shorter bus trips to important 
events in San Francisco, have been very popular. 

Through individual participation in these 
group activities, interest and enthusiasm are stim- 
ulated. Some few prefer to stay in this class, 
but most look toward the beginning of new 
experiences. The second step goes on to beginner 
classes in the creative arts,—ceramics, painting, 
lapidary, weaving, woodworking, metalcraft, 
leathercraft, millinery, dressmaking, lampshade 
making, etc. Continued interest in these recrea- 
tional activities advances into the third basic 
step—education. 

Education includes intermediate and advanced 
classes, lectures, discussion groups, orchestra, 
drama, nutrition courses, etc. Interest in this 
type of program spurs individuals into taking 
advantage of local adult educational courses and 
lectures offered by Stanford University and other 
local colleges. Leisure time, no longer dreary, is 
valued as a time of new opportunity. Also this 
education often provides a new means for full 
or part-time employment. 

Physical and mental health is handled on a 
preventive basis. Little House cannot attempt 
to cure actual physical illness, but takes the atti- 

(Continued on page 8) 








The Way the Wind Blows 


Beginning July 25 and continuing through 
October 31, the Sirovich Day Center of New York 
City is conducting a new series of discussions and 
lectures dealing with contemporary psychological 
and sociological problems, under the direction of 
Sheldon Salsberg. Frances King, director of the 
Center at 203 Second Ave., will be glad to answer 
questions. 

* 

The film Cold Spring Idea, produced by Julius 
Tannenbaum for the Walt Foundation was 
awarded a Diploma of Honor for documentaries 
at the Third International Film Festival of Rome. 
Based on the work of the Cold Spring Institute, 
Cold - Spring - on - the - Hudson, New York, (see 
Aging 8) it shows how retired persons explore 
and develop potentials for making the most of 
their later years during a 9-month course. 16mm, 
black & white, sound, 12!4 minutes, the film can 
be secured through Harvey Associates, 424 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, at a rental of $3.00. 

te 


A Workshop on the Care of the Aged in Board 
ing and Nursing Homes was held during May by 
the Community Welfare Council of Sacramento 
Calif. The Council also reports the initiation, in 
1956, of a Senior Adult Recreation Program by 
the City Recreation and Parks Department. The 
Annual Hobby Show developed by the Council’s 
Committee on Aging will be taken over by the 
Department. Council address is 1111 Eye Street, 


Sacramento. 
* 


The Presbyterian Synod of U.S.A planning 
to build three new modern retirement homes in 
the State of Washington, at Spokane, Seattle and 
Yakima. O.S. Burkholder, Exec. Dir. of the Pres- 
byterian Retirement Homes, with long experi- 
ence in the designing of old-age homes, (see 
Aging 7) can be addressed at P.O. Box 1775, 
Spokane. 

. 

The new address of The Age Center of Rhode 
Island Inc. (see Aging 33) is Room 301, West- 
minster Bldg., 187 Westminster Street, Provi- 


dence. 
* 


One way to encourage volunteer effort is to 
secure community recognition for the volunteer, 
suggests Raymond G. Wheeler, director of the 
Troy Senior Citizens Center of Troy, N. Y. As an 
example he cites a letter of commendation sent 
by Albert Abrams, Executive Director of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 


lems of the Aging, to Miss Catherine E. Mahoney, 
an employee of the State at Albany, who gave an 
afternoon a week over a 6-week period for milli- 
nery instruction to some 75 members of the Troy 


Center. 
* 


On July 7, Gulf Development Corporation, spon- 
sors of Trailer Estates in Sarasota, Florida (see 


Aging 19) staged a preview of its new cooperative 


apartment development, located between Sarasota 
and Bradenton and overlooking Sarasota Bay, 
“Sunquest Towers,” as it is called, will offer eff. 
ciencies and l1-bedroom apartments at prices 
designed, according to Mr. Sydney Adler, “to 
bring the benefits of a cooperative apartment 
within the range of the normal retirement bud- 
get.’”’ Residents will have access to all the recrea- 
tional facilities developed in the nearby Trailer 
Estates. Address of the Corporation is Box 3840, 


Sarasota 


Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


Public Health Monograph No. 46, Nursing 
Homes, Their Patients and Their Care has just 
been issued by the U.S. Public Health Service. 
A 58-page document, with 14 charts, 24 tables, 
and extensive appendices, it is a joint study by 
PHS and the Commission on Chronic Illness. It 
presents a thorough analysis of nursing homes, 
domiciliary care homes, and chronic disease hos- 
pitals in 13 States. Single copies free, on request, 
from the Public Inquiries Branch, PHS, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

* 

Health Manpower Chart Book, issued by the 
U.S. Public Health Service, is a report originally 
prepared for limited distribution at a meeting of 
its National Advisory Council in October 1956, 
and now published, with some slight revision, as 
a 58-page book for genera) distribution. It pro- 
vides a quantitative statement, in numerical and 
graphic terms, of important characteristics of 
manpower in the health professions, particularly 
medicine, dentistry and nursing. Copies may be 
had at 25 cents through the Superintendent of 
Documents, G.P.O., Washington 25, D. C. 


* 


Money Income Sources of the Aged, December 
1956, appears in the June issue of the Social Se- 
curity Bulletin. Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein 
of the Division of Program Research of the Social 
Security Administration, D/HEW, it brings to 
gether and analyzes available data on the subject, 
with special attention to income resources of 
women who can now qualify for old-age and sum 
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yivors insurance at age 62. Single copies, 25 cents, 
through the Superintendent of Documents,G.P.O., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

. 

The June issue of Geriatrics carries an article 
on “Personality Adjustment of the Aged in 
Retirement Communities.” Author is Samuel 
Granick, chief clinical psychologist, St. Chris- 
topher’s Hospital, Philadelphia and Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, Temple University 
Medical School. Surveys were made in 6 retire- 
ment communities—5 in Florida, one in Califor- 
nia. Conclusions reached are: (1) the aged in 
these towns manifest healthy personalities; and 
(2) they have made satisfactory adjustments to 
their environments. Geriatrics is published at 
4S. Tenth St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. Single copy, 
15 cents. 

* 

Requests for copies of Challenges to Leisure 
should go to the Los Angeles County Public Li- 
brary, and not to the Los Angeles Public Library 
as mistakenly reported in Aging 33. 


~ 


The 1957-58 catalog of the University of Chi- 
ago’s Home Study Department lists, among other 
interesting courses, one on “Making the Most of 


Maturity.”” Ten lessons, including all reading 
material, $30.00. Especially recommended for 
group study. Ff a copy write the Department, 
U. of C., Chicago 37, Ill. 


* 


Y 


Nursing Hon a 24-page pamphlet 
that presents the results of a recent survey on the 
subject. Presents detailed data and analysis of 
haracteristics and location of nursing homes, 
maracteristics of patients, care provided, costs 
charges made), patient’s source of income, and 
aff providing direct nursing care. For a copy 
write to the Department of Health and Welfare, 
Augusta, Maine 


in Maine is 


* 


“Will You Have Enough Money When You 
Retire,” in the June 1957 issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, offers advice on a savings program 
for the average wage earner now about 40 years 
ld. Concludes that in old age “money won’t make 
yl happy, but it permits you to be unhappy in 
comfort.”’ 

. 

Not only age but amount of education affect 
‘ployment status and income, aceording to an 
article “Unemployment, Income, and Age” in the 
Mbruary 1957 issue of the Personnel and Guid- 
‘nce Journal. The author develops the thesis, with 
"any charts, that older men suffer more and 





longer unemployment than younger men and earn 
lower incomes because as a group they have had 
less education. The Journal is published at 1534 
O St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Single copy, 80 


cents. 
. 


The New York City Senior Citizens Month 
Committee has a number of interesting publica- 
tions. Aging in New York City is a small pam- 
phliet which presents the characteristics of New 
York’s older population in graphic form. A se- 
lected reading list for older adults themselves is 
issued under the title, Food for Thought. Day 
Center Programs for Older People lists the score 
or so of centers sponsored or supported by the 
Department of Welfare in cooperation with pub- 
lic or private agencies and boards of interested 
citizens. Volunteers to Meet a Community Need 
outlines the activities of the Senior Citizens Serv- 
ice Corps, through which senior citizens volun- 
teer to engage in community activities. Address 
of the Committee is 250 Church St., New York 13. 


* 


The entire April-May 1957 issue of Employ- 
ment Security Review is devoted to age as a factor 
in the employment process, with the major por- 
tion dealing with older workers. One article deals 
with the probable age distribution of the labor 
force ten years hence. Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, G.P.O., Washington 25, 
for 20 cents. 

* 


The need for trained rehabilitation workers is 
one of the pressing problems in the aging field. 
An extensive study of the matter has been pre- 
pared by Sidney G. Tickton, Manager, Technical 
Services, The Seventh Company, Inc. at the re- 
quest of the Bulova Watch Company Foundation, 
Inc. Part I of the report, Rebuilding Human 
Lives: the Rehabilitation of the Handicapped, 
includes an analysis of the salary status of these 
workers and compares such salaries with those 
in other occupations. For a copy write to The 
Seventh Company, 60 East 56th Street, New York 
- - 2 

* 


An amusingly illustrated directory of activities, 
opportunities and services available for older 
people in Metropolitan Detroit has been published 
by the Metropolitan Committee on Aging of the 
United Community Service of that area. Under 
the title Take Your Time and Make the Most of It, 
it offers good ideas for a similar pamphlet in your 
community. A request to the Committee, 51 W. 
Warren Ave., Detroit 1, Michigan, will probably 
bring you a copy. 
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The July issue of Glamour has an article of 
special interest to anyone contemplating retire- 
ment. Under the title, ‘Do You Know How to 
Enjoy Yourself?’, Phyllis and Robert Goldman 
write about the “guilt feelings’ induced by the 
enjoyment of leisure. 


(Little House—Continued from page 5) 


tude that physical and mental) deterioration can 
be halted or delayed by providing meaningful 
activity. Cases are referred to Little House by 
doctors, hospitals, nursing homes, etc., for reha- 
bilitation into community life. At present, there 
is no county agency providing homemaker or 
home care services. Little House members co 
operate informally with each other when care of 
this type is needed. 

Community Participation is of outstanding 
importance. Cooperative services to the Veterans 
Hospital was the first step, taken seven years ago. 
The knitting group supplied socks and afghans. 
Little House members volunteered as staff helpers 
in the library and in the occupational and voca 
tional therapy groups. 

Since then, there has been much expansion. 
Woodworking classes cooperated with various 
children’s health groups in the county by making 
toys of therapeutic value and such things as stand- 
ing tables for post-polio patients. Groups made 
teaching equipment for the Stanford Speech and 
Hearing Clinic. Layettes have been made for the 
San Mateo County Adoption Agency. Cooperation 
with the city was demonstrated when Little 
House members made the props for Menlo Park 
Santa Claus Land and provided Santas through- 
out the season. Many other community activities, 
such as Red Cross, United Crusade, Cancer 


Drives are assisted by Little House volunteers. 
The latest activity was the complete staffing of a 
Polio Inoculation Center by fourteen members. 

This has been a two-way street. San Mateo 
County services have cooperated with Little 
House whenever needed—for example, Red Cross 
has supplied transportation on important occa- 
sions. 

Peninsula Volunteers, 
agency, is responsible for the administrative 
costs of Little House. Policy is determined by 
an Advisory Board, consisting of doctors, edu- 
cators, businessmen, etc., and the P.V.I. Board of 
Directors, in cooperation with a_ well-qualified 
director. A Council of Little House members 
functions as the governing body, and meetings 
of the entire membership are held monthly. 

Little House members support their own activi- 
ties and help with the maintenance of the building 
through voluntary contributions as well as fund- 
raising ventures such as bazaars, rummage sales, 
ceramic shows, cake sales, etc. They also sponsor 
an annua! Arts, Crafts. 2nd Hobby Show for all 
members of the community over 50 years of age. 

The director is assisted by a secretary, and 
the P.V.I. heads of the various departments, i.e, 
Education, Arts & Crafts, Program, Publicity 
and Publie Relations. Teachers of the many 
classes are recruited from Little House members, 
P.V.I. members, colleges, and adult education 
departments. Many volunteer their services. 
basic training course is provided. 

It is the belief of the Peninsula Volunteers, Ine. 
that everyone is entitled to years of satisfaction 
and reward in his retirement and old age. Thus, 
Little House is endeavoring to provide the oppor 
tunities for continuous growth and participation 
in society. 


Inc., the sponsoring 
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